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KEY FACTORS 


IN THE 


Production Battle 
mee; 
1 Organization 


Sound organization and planning 
are the keys to coordinated manu- 
facture. This will be the No. 1 
topic on the production program. 
Faulty organization has been the 
cause of delays in subcontracting 
operations, and has slowed the work 
of prime contractors. 


2 Getting New Employees 


Industry is expanding its personnel 
enrollments and at the same time 
losing workers to the armed forces. 
Where are replacements coming 
from? How are women workers to 
be inducted, trained? Specific re- 
ports and recommendations will fea- 
ture the discussion of this subject. 


3 Making Equipment Last 


What will be the life of your pres- 
ent equipment? New tools, new 
machines, will become increasingly 
hard to obtain. How can equipment 
be maintained “around the clock”? 
How can preventive maintenance 
keep machines in operation a maxi- 
mum number of hours per week? 


4 Worker Cooperation 


What are companies accomplishing 
through the WPB-inspired Produc- 
tion Drives? How are they working 
with unions on these Drives? What 
use is being made of suggestions 
obtained? One session of the Con- 
ference will feature this phase of 
war production. 


5 Production Control 


What critical check points should be 
considered to insure proper planning 
and scheduling as production is 
stepped up? What quality-control 
measures are necessary for three- 
shift operating conditions? What’s 
being done about salvage? How 
can planning help avoid material 
shortages? 


6 Plant Enthusiasm 


What are companies doing to build 
morale, to increase production? 
What devices have been found effec- 
tive for this purpose? A ‘highspot 
of the Conference will be a display 
of posters, movies, bulletin boards, 
recorded music, now being used in 
munitions plants. 
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Y. will benefit, you will 


get ideas, you will be stimulated by the discussion 
at this Spring Conference of the AMA Production 
Division. There will be no “theorizing” because 
accent will be on “how we're doing it” cases. 
War-production expansion has created a need for 
new controls over scheduling, quality maintenance, 
manufacturing coordination, etc. It demands a 
new kind of employee cooperation. It calls for 
the most rigid adherence to good maintenance 
practices. It taxes the creative and improvising 
capacities of production men. 


The Spring Production sessions will cover these 
developments through authentic reports from con 
panies in the thick of the war production effort 
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Wilk millions of unemployed to draw on 
during the past decade, employers could 


The Management Index afford to be as exacting as connoisseurs in 

hiring new workers. Indeed, in some p!ants, 

Arms and the Manpower.. 114 personnel specifications were more rigid than 

Fortune those of the Army and Navy. Many per- 

sonnel managers looked down their noses 

What the Auto Blackout Means 117 _—s at the man with a herria or a heart murmur, 

Printers’ Ink and some felt justified in turning away all 
applicants over 40. 

More Life for Office Machines 123 One fortunate result of the present acute 

American Business stringency in skilled labor has been the re- 


laxation or disappearance of many such 
Problems of Defense Migratory Labor 126 prejudices. According to the opening ab- 


Labor Information Bulletin stract in this issue (Arms and the Man- 
power), industry has begun to realize that 

Saving with Salvage ......... 131 effective manpower utilization means the full 
Modern Industry employment of large groups that have 


hitherto been subject to discrimination and 
The Market That Lives Upside Down 135 _ racial prejudice: women, negroes (by far 





Advertising & Selling the worst sufferers), Okies, Arkies, Jews, 

aliens, elderly persons, and the millions of 

Hold Men—Reduces Taxes 139 physically handicapped. In all, these com- 

Forbes prise more than one-fourth of our total man- 
power pool. 

The Insurance Manager and Accident Already prejudice against the middle- 

Prevention 143 aged worker is disappearing. Bias against 

Journal of American Insurance women workers is also giving way, though 

the ratio of female to male workers in war 

And Others industry is only a little more than one in 

10—much less than in Britain. Vultee Air- 

The Management Question Box 146 craft is using 17 per cent women in its 


Nashville plant, and Glenn Martin is using 
5 per cent women; but in British aircraft 
plants between 40 and 50 per cent of the 


Survey of Books for Executives 


America Organizes to Win the War... 150 


Resionnd bv Decal I. Sealer employees are women. Thus, while a good 
: : start has been made here, we have a long 
Distribution Cost Analysis 151 way to go and many prejudices to discard 
yet before we achieve our goal of total 
And Others manpower mobilization. 
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General Management 


Arms and the Manpower 


HERE were, by actuarial esti- 
mate, 133,899,867 persons in 
continental United States at the 
start of this month. All, by national 
consent, were dedicated to the winning 
of the war. Many, of course, are 
too old, too young, too ill to do much, 
if anything, about it. The total poten- 
tial labor force of the country is reck- 
oned at 71,700,000. Of these, about 
16,000,000 are not gainfully occupied 
and the rest are busy in at least 1,500 
different fields of effort. Some are tool- 
makers, some stockbrokers, some air- 
planehostesses,somecharwomen. Some 
are punch-press operators, artists, short- 
order cooks, metallurgists, clerks, sales- 
men, welders, sailors, lumberjacks, 
doctors, journalists, stenographers, 
schoolteachers, miners, pimps, prosti- 
tutes and thieves. The jails of the na- 
tion hold a total of some 175,000. No 
less than 1,200 are listed as flag and 
banner makers, 1,000 as sandhogs, 290 
as plume and feather makers. And there 
are 1,789,144 lost souls—a mysterious 
national remainder the census classi- 
fies simply as “unknown.” 
No greater organizational problem 





was ever faced than the marshaling and 
direction of all this human effort. To 
get maximum war production out of 
workers already in the field is tough 
enough; equally tough is the recruit- 
ment of several million men and wom- 
en not normally employed. They must 
be put to work at the jobs where they 
are most needed, and must be alloca- 
ted among civilian industry, war indus- 
try, farms, and the armed services. 

Estimates of the number of workers 
required in industry to support a man 
in the armed services usually range 
from eight to 18—which simple arith- 
metic will prove are completely cock- 
eyed. At any such ratio there is hard- 
ly enough labor available to support 
an armed force capable of defeating 
Rumania. Best guess of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is a ratio of perhaps 
four and a half to one, which would 
mean, statistically, that the United 
States is capable of supporting an 
armed force of about 10,000,000. 

It can be shown that for use in the 
critical year 1945+ the nation has 
a potential war labor force of some 


40,000,000 to throw into military pro- 
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duction. This is after allowance has 
been made for an eventual 10,000,000 
men in the armed services and for a 
minimum force of 8,300,000 in agri- 
culture and a minimum of 20,000,000 
in civilian industry. These figures take 
into account every individual between 
15 and 65, except those mentally and 
physically disabled and mothers with 
children under ten. 

As against the theoretical 40,000,- 
000 maximum, the nation actually had 
about 5,200,000 persons at work in 
war industry at the turn of the year, 
plus an additional 2,000,000 in the 
Army and Navy. War production by 
the end of 1942 should employ about 
11,300,000 persons, with the armed ser- 
vices climbing to 4,200,000. And when 
1943 has ended, the war-industry pay- 
roll may run about 16,800,000, with 
an Army and Navy of 7,000,000. 

By far the most noticeable change 
in civilian industry will be not in the 
numbers employed but in their sex. 
In mining and construction men will 
remain in possession of the field, but 
women will gain sharply in transpor- 
tation, power, communications, and 
in the hotel, restaurant, professional 
and amusement fields. The propor- 
tion of women in civilian industry will 
rise from slightly more than a third 
in 1940 to nearly half in 1943. War 
industry at the end of 1943 will em- 
ploy approximately 4,500,000 women, 
or a little better than one woman to 
three men. 

The United States has only made a 
Start toward using women in war in- 
dustry. Yet, according to both factory 
experience and tests made by research 
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groups, women excel men in operations 
involving the use of light machinery 
and requiring repetitive skill, finger 
dexterity, and accuracy. They quickly 
feel at home with small drill- presses, 
punch presses, and bench lathes. Girls 
are fast and sure at assembly work re- 
quiring the use of hand tools, and at 
soldering and light and medium weld- 
ing. In inspection and clerical work 
they are measurably more efficient than 
men, and their talent for sewing is 
valuable in the manufacture of cots, 
fabric airplane wings, parachutes, can- 
vas bunks, and army clothing. The 
wider use of mechanical lifting and 
positioning devices will make it easier 
to extend the work of women in the 
heavier industrial occupations when the 
situation requires. The proportion of 
women to men is now only a little 
more than one in 10—far fewer than 
in Britain. 

There are as yet large reserves of 
male labor, a substantial portion of 
which 
grounds of purest prejudice. Dr. Will 
W. Alexander, the WPB’s soft-spoken 
consultant on minority groups, says: 
“We have about 13,000,000 negroes, 
5,000,000 aliens, 4,500,000 Jews. in 
the United States, together with nearly 
7,000,000 citizens of German origin 
and 4,500,000 citizens of Italian back- 
ground. Allow for some overlapping, 
and you still have more than a quarter 
of the nation falling into groups widely 
subject to employment discrimination.” 

By far the worst sufferers are the ne- 
groes. A study by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security last September 
showed that negroes would not be con- 


is discriminated against on 
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sidered for 51 per cent of the positions 
expected to open up in the following 
half-year in a selected group of de- 
fense plants. 

United States employers are the 
most exacting connoisseurs of labor in 
the world. With a reserve of five to 12 
million unemployed for the last 12 
years, they became incredibly choosy. 
Personnel managers looked down their 
noses at any applicant who had a heart 
murmur or a deformed little finger 
on his left hand. The hunchbacked 
job seeker or the man wearing a truss 
knew better than to waste his time 
around most hiring offices. The age 
policy in most plants brought cold 
sweat to the brow of the man past his 
fortieth birthday. 

With skilled labor at a premium, 
bias against the middle-aged artisan 
has already disappeared and it is giv- 
ing way for common labor over 40. 
But prejudice against the physically 
handicapped person is harder to re- 
move. A Public Health survey shows 
nearly 3,000,000 persons in the labor 
market with minor defects that should 
not, but often do, bring about their 
rejection for employment. The sur- 
vey indicates there are nearly that 
many more persons with physical limi- 
tations that forbid their employment 
except with special occupational train- 
ing or adjustment. 

So long as the reserves of unem- 
ployed remain, the urgent problem in 
labor is not quantity but quality. 
Shortage in certain classifications of 
skilled labor began to crop up even in 
early 1940, and after the big arms pro- 
gram was launched following the fall 
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of France the stringency became acute, 
For in every 100 war-production work- 
ers only 24 per cent can be unskilled. 
Of the rest, 41 per cent must be semi- 
skilled, 35 per cent skilled workers, 
When these proportions are applied to 
a war-plant force of five or 11 or 25 
millions, the size of the training re- 
quirements is evident. 

Millions of man-hours are under- 
utilized because there is no machinery 
to bring pressure upon unions and upon 
industry for maximum use of labor- 
saving machinery or the techniques of 
scientific management which enable 
workers to increase output without ad- 
ditional physical strain. The only 
government control of the supply of 
labor and managerial skill comes from 
exercise of indirect pressures, such as 
the forced conversion of peacetime in- 
dustry, special consideration in draft 
deferment for skilled labor in war 
plants, and the policy of giving war in- 
dustry first call on workers registered 
with the Employment Service. 

The lack of adequate machinery lo 
utilize manpower is matched by the 
lack of a wartime labor policy. Amer- 
ican labor is as patriotic as any. The 
rash of strikes in key war plants, in 
violation of the stated policy of the 
unions and in defiance of public opin- 
ion, can be explained only on the basis 
of the lack of.a definite, vigorous la- 
bor policy. And the adminstration of 
such vestiges of policy as exist is vi- 
tiated by the prevalence of a social- 
worker attitude that is as distasteful 
to organized labor as it is dangerous 
to the prosecution of the war. For- 
tune, April, 1942, p. 73:8. 
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What the Auto 


EOPLE in the United States tra- 
Pu more than 292,000,000,000 

vehicle-miles annually in automo- 
biles, trucks and buses. With new cars 
and tires off the market, use of this 
mode of transportation will materially 
decline, producing effects that will 
reach into almost every phase of Ameri- 
can social and economic life. All of 
which poses new challenge to the re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability of mer- 
chandisers in many lines. 

A principal natural beneficiary will 
be the railroads. Contrary to common 
belief, it was the private automobile, 
rather than the bus and the airplane, 
that dealt such a severe blow to rail- 
road passenger volume in the last two 
decades. Already the rails are begin- 
ning to feel the effects. 

The horse is due for a comeback, par- 
ticularly in city hauling. This trend 
has already begun in a modest way, 
although it will likely be about six 
months before any substantial change- 
over takes place. Most truck opera- 
tors will probably keep on going the 
way they are until summer, hoping 
against hope that some rubber will be 
dug up somewhere and that commercial 
truck production will again be per- 
mitted. Then there will be a sudden, 
mad rush for horses, harnesses and 
vehicles, predicts Wayne Dinsmore, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Horse and Mule 
Association of America. 

Keeshin, the big national trucker, 
has been experimenting with horse- 
drawn vehicles on city loads for sev- 
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Blackout Means 


eral months in Chicago and other cities. 
The threat of gasoline rationing plus in- 
creased repair costs inspired the ven- 
ture originally. Traffic conditions be- 
ing what they-are, horse loads can 
move around a big city nearly as fast 
as trucks. 

“We will, in effect, be going back to 
the transportation system that prevailed 
in 1910 and before,” says Mr. Dins- 
more, in noting that rural areas, too, 
will see a vastly increased use of the 
horse. “Instead of being sent by truck 
direct to the city, a lot of farm produce 
will move by wagon to the nearest rail- 
road. Then it will be unloaded onto 
wagons at the other end. Horses did 
it before. They can do it again.” 

The economics of horse transporta- 
tion involve an average upkeep cost 
per horse of about 50 cents a day for 
bedding, shoeing and feeding. A good 
delivery horse éosts $150. Strong draft 
horses run $400 per pair and more. A 
light spring wagon is $120; heavier 
wagons, $40 to $50 more. 

Current horse supply is adequate for 
whatever needs may develop. There 
are 10,086,000 horses and 3,844,000 
mules (not counting about 400,000 
non-agricultural nags, such as those 
whose breed is improved at the mutuel 
windows). 

As for four-footed passenger trans- 
portation, there is apt to be a mild re- 
vival of the horse-and-buggy days on 
the farm. The farmer will resurrect the 
old surrey or spring wagon and use it 
for short trips to town, saving the 
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jalopy and its tires for the longer trips. 
There'll be more walking, of course. 
Shoe sales should increase, likewise the 
demand for services of shoe repair 
shops. 

One of the most interesting questions 
will be the fate of the automobile dis- 
tributive system, which comprises some 
44,000 new-car dealers. Some of these 
are so financially weak that they will 
go out of business pretty quickly. In 
fact, the closing of doors has already 
begun. Others, by stressing the serv- 
icing end of the business and piecing 
out with sales of used cars, will be 
able to keep going. 

Not a few of these dealers have be- 
gun to take on other lines. Bicycles, 
radios, electrical appliances, furniture 
and miscellaneous household articles 
are some of the types of merchandise 
added. 

As the cruising radius of the Ameri- 
can family is shortened, certain types 
of retailing will face the necessity of 
making adjustments. ‘Roadside eating 
places will suffer, as will farmers’ prod- 
uce stands. The drive-in theaters, so 
popular in the West, and all the high- 
way juke joints will find patronage 
dwindling, and romance will move back 
into the parlor. Supermarkets located 
out from the center of town, as so many 





are in the Middle West and West, will — 
lose out to some extent. They may be 
able to turn the tide in their favor, how- 
ever, by stocking an even wider variety 
of merchandise, so that they can offer 
shoppers one-stop service on groceries 
and meats, drug products, household 
articles, and beauty treatments. 

In general, life will once again cen- 
ter in the home, with consequent bene- 
fit to all things related to home recrea- 
tion. Reading of newspapers and 
periodicals, radio listening, and sales 
of books and games will unquestion- 
ably increase. People will take more 
pride in their homes and invest a larger 
proportion of their incomes in furniture 
and accessories. By virtue of the auto- 
mobile industry’s enforced abdication, 
the home furnishings industry finds it- 
self wearing the unaccustomed crown 
of No. 1 consumer durable goods in- 
dustry. 

By and large, the automotive pro- 
duction blackout means new opportu- 
nity for all consumer business. Since, 
however, there will be some rather 
strenuous competition from the tax col- 
lector, the individual merchandiser will 
find it advisable to embrace the oppor- 
tunity with more than passive measures. 
By P. H. Erpes, Jr. Printers’ Ink, 
January 23, 1942, p. 17:3. 





> WHAT USED TO BE the least popular shift at the Hartford, Conn., plant 
of the Colt Patent Firearms Co.—the period between midnight and dawn—has 
become the most popular since it was dubbed the “MacArthur Shift” in honor 


of the hero of Bataan. 


Many workers have asked to be transferred to the 
MacArthur Shift, and other companies are taking up the idea. 


Major General 


C. M. Wesson, Chief of Ordnance, congratulated the Colt workers upon adopting 
the phrase, which, he said, “should be an inspiration to every ‘dog-watch’ worker 
in our production effort.” 





—The N.A.M. News Letter 3/7/42 
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G.E. Plans for Peace 


SL ARNENS for postwar employment of men and machines has already begun 
at General Electric Company. A committee was recently appointed by this 
company to consider new products and new uses for expanded production 
capacity. Members range the fields of research, consumer products, electric 
utilities, industrial equipment, manufacturing, engineering, accounting, and public 
relations. 


The committee, whose long-range planning is now under way, has as its 
objectives: 

1. Investigations into present fields of research to determine if any prac- 
tical applications may be made of research discoveries to present products or 
new products, or to other industries. 


2. A survey of new products already in the design stage. 

3. Market analyses covering the above classifications to determine the extent 
of the market and the selling price necessary to obtain a substantial sales volume. 

4. Manufacturing cost studies to determine if such new products can be 
sold at indicated volumes at profitable margins. 


5. Studies to determine the best use of General Electric inventions in fields 
of manufacture of no interest to the company. To whom would it be best to sell 
and to whom best to grant licenses? 


6. Survey of the factories to be used for manufacture of new products. 
Consideration is given here to maximum utilization of machine-tool equipment 
existing at the close of the war, which would reduce substantially the manufac- 
turing cost of such new products. Such advance planning would give engineers 
time enough to redesign the proposed new product so that it would make maxi- 
mum use of existing equipment. If such redesigning proves impossible, a search 
for special equipment needed can be instituted. This would allow time to order 
tools and would prevent delay in manufacture when the proper time arrives. 


7. Survey of possible demolition work and new construction needed to 
reduce depreciation charges and utilize employees’ services. This would also 
indicate the kind of employees required for the new products and lessen the 
confusion of layoffs. 


It will be seen that this method of inquiry amounts to applying army 
ordnance technique to industry, in a sort of inverted fashion, since the company 
is looking to peace and not to war for the rearrangement of existing equipment, 
supplies and manpower. 


—Stuart M. Crocker (Vice President, General Electric Company) 
before the California. State Chamber of Commerce 10/24/41 


Reserve for Peacetime 


(CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP., biggest manufacturer of military airplanes in the 
United States, is already looking toward the postwar period and the problems 
it will bring, Guy W. Vaughan, the president, has revealed. 


The company has set up a double-barreled program to ease the transition 
from war to a peacetime economy. A financial reserve based on sales has been 
established, and a technical committee—three members from each of the com- 
pany’s plants—is studying the problems which will probably arise when the war 
emergency ends. 

Since the first of the year Curtiss-Wright has been setting up a financial 
reserve at the rate of 20 per cent of sales. This now amounts to $5,500,000 and 
will expand as sales increase. At the end of the emergency, this reserve will 
be available for special expenses to be encountered then. 

—The Wall Street Journal 12/5/41 
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Working with the Press 


ANY a manufacturer who is ac- 
M customed to face and solve im- 

portant problems almost daily 
quakes in his boots when the local 
newspaperman calls him on the tele- 
phone and asks, “What about that big 
accident you had at the plant this 
morning?” 

Small industrial concerns generally 
cannot afford to hire a trained pub- 
licity man to represent them, and even 
for the larger companies there is a 
local problem to be faced. When a 
news story “breaks,” the local news- 
paper wants the news at once; it cannot 
wait until the local plant manager gets 
in touch with his head office and relays 
the fact to the public relations coun- 
selor there, who in turn dispatches a 
news release by mail. Moreover, when 
the manager tells the newspaperman 
that he must get in touch with his pub- 
licity department before talking, the 
newspaperman suspects that an attempt 
to cover up is being made. That chal- 
lenges the reporter to start “digging” — 
and the chances are that the manufac- 
turer will not like the results. 

Because the writer’s experience has 
been confined to the manufacturing 
business in small cities, no attempt will 
be made in this article to suggest a 
program for larger concerns dealing 
with the metropolitan press. Big-city 
publicity doubtless presents complex 
problems of its own. It is hoped here 
to show that working with the small- 
city daily newspapers is not too diffi- 
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cult a task for the small manufacturer 
or the local plant manager. 

The average newspaperman in a 
small city is not much different from 
anybody else. Usually he would not 
knowingly do anything to hurt his own 
community or any established institu- 
tion in it. He will even refrain from 
publishing a story if he feels that its 
appearance would be against the public 
good. 

However, this should be borne in 
mind: It is his job to print bona fide 
news. He'll do his best to print it 
correctly, but if someone puts obstruc- 
tions in his way, he’ll go ahead and do 
the best he can. In such cases, he may 
not get all the facts; and if it is a story 
involving you or your business, you'll 
probably be one of those who say: 
“You can’t believe anything you see in 
the newspapers” —although the chances 
are that by declining to cooperate you 
contributed to the mistakes. 

The manufacturer who wants to es- 
tablish good relations with the press 
should first of all choose some member 
of his organization—someone who is 
available at practically all times and 


preferably someone who can speak for . 


the company with authority—to handle 
press relations; and all news stories 
should clear through that individual. 
Naturally, this is not a full-time job, 
for the average industrial concern does 
not have occasion to deal with the press 
very often. The president or the gen- 
eral manager would be the ideal 
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choice; everyone wants to talk to the 
“boss,” and the press is no exception. 

Then the manufacturer will find 
that he has to deal with two types of 
stories: those that are favorable to his 
company and those which he would 
prefer to withhold. There may be a 
third type, neither favorable nor un- 
favorable, but this presents no prob- 
lems. 

The favorable stories the manufac- 
turer usually takes to the newspaper 
himself. But unless you have had train- 
ing in newspaper work, you should not 
expect articles to appear exactly as you 
write them. It is a good idea to issue 
a signed statement in quotation marks 
and let the newspaper prepare its own 
story; if the statement is newsworthy 
and not too long, it will generally ap- 
pear exactly as you wrote it. It is a 
mistake also to try to write the head- 
lines or to submit an item with in- 
structions that it be published “on page 
1 only.” And it is useless to expect 
the newspaper to print “puffery”’ about 
you or your company. Confine your- 
self to the facts, and keep in mind the 
type of matter your local paper prints. 

As to unfavorable stories, the first 
and biggest “don’t” is: Don’t try to 
influence newspapers to “keep things 
out of the paper.” To suggest the sup- 
pression of news to a newspaperman 
has the same effect as to flaunt a red 
flag to a bull. It is better policy to co- 
operate; if you lack all the facts, tell 
the newsman you will get them and call 
him back. Then do so as quickly as 
possible (newspapers work on sched- 
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ules just as do other business con- 
cerns). And do not imagine he’ll for- 
get all about it. 

Suppose he inquires about a plant 
accident which has come to his notice. 
Your investigation, we'll say, discloses 
these facts: A workman was injured, 
but he was operating a machine that 
was thoroughly guarded and had been 
inspected and approved by the state 
factory inspector. The injured work- 
man, like all employees in your plant, 
had been given safety instructions in 
monthly meetings conducted by the 
company. Furthermore, the men are 
paid their regular rates while attending 
these meetings. And this is the first 
lost-time accident your plant has had in 
100,000 hours of operations. 

If you provide information such as 
this, along with the details of the acci- 
dent, the story that appears may even 
induce a favorable reaction. If you 
had refused to cooperate in this case, 
the newspaper might have printed 
nothing more than the story of the ac- 
cident itself. 

Never try to “put one over” on the 
newspaper. You may fool the report- 
ers once, but you cannot keep on doing 
it. Don’t give half-truths or colored 
information. It is almost always possi- 
ble to talk frankly with newspapermen. 
If you give them information which 
they could not otherwise obtain but 
specify that it is “off the record,” they 
will not betray your confidence. 

Finally, get acquainted with the edi- 
tor of your local newspaper. Talk to 
him about his problems (he has plenty 
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of them) and tell him about yours. The which will benefit both you and him, 


chances are you'll not influence him to By YANDELL C. CLINE. Executives Ser. 
favor you (this is not what you want), vice Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
but an understanding will develop ance Company, February, 1942, p. 5:2. 


War and Production Research 


Azour $275,000,000 was spent for basic production research in the United 
States last year, according to a survey by the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh. This represents an increase of 25 per cent over 1940. 


A wave of fresh research, set in motion by wartime demands, has swept 
through all the major branches of manufacture. Much of the industrial research 
is contrived to contribute to national defense, to bring about improvements in 
raw and finished materials, to uncover substitutes for scarce goods, or to develop 
needed new processes and products. And in all this work progress has been great, 
especially from the standpoint of equipment and supplies dependent on metals, 
rubber, synthetic resins, textile fibers, foods, chemicals and petroleum. 


American companies spend 6 per cent of their net income on industrial re- 
search and have increased their research personnel 41 per cent in the past two 
years, it is disclosed by data assembled from 2,350 companies employing 70,033 
persons for research. Of these companies, 49 per cent increased their 1941 in- 
vestigational budgets over those of 1940; 43 per cent spent the same amount. 
Research budgets of 20 representative manufacturers disclose that they spent 2 


per cent of gross income from sales of non-defense products in 1941. 
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—The Wall Street Journal 1/14/42 


Training for Draftee Replacement 


HE First National Bank & Trust Company of Oklahoma City, which organized 

a training school several months ago to fill employee ranks depleted by the 
draft, finds that the training period reveals not only the student’s aptitude for the 
work but his mental fitness for a permanent bank job and the extent of his ca- 
pacity for advancement. 


In general, the bank finds it possible to tell whether a boy or girl is adapted 
to bank routine after he or she has spent only a week in the training class. In- 
cidentally, only about 50 per cent of the girl students show enough aptitude to 
warrant their continuing the course. The boys appear to possess much greater 
natural skill in handling business machines. 


The vocational placement departments of the high schools have proved to be 
the best source of recruits. Students are paid 30 cents an hour, and at this rate 
the bank has no difficulty in finding enough young people to fill the classes. 
When the training period was a “no pay” proposition, however, enrollments were 
few and far between. 

Following are sidelights on the bank’s experience to date: 


Left-handed people seem unable to adjust themselves to the operation of the 
adding machine--that great common denominator of bank operations. 

Applicants who are pianists or typists have a definite advantage because they 
are adept at finger work. 

It takes three 40-hour weeks of training, on the average, to qualify a new 
employee for work in the central proof department. 

If a trainee is put to work beside an experienced operator in the beginning, 


he may be handicapped by nervousness or embarrassment. 
—Banking 4/42 
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Office Management 


More Life for Office Machines 


T is no secret that some types of 
office machines are difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain today. But 

there is no shortage of repair and. re- 
placement parts, nor is a shortage 
likely to occur. This means that office 
managers can take steps to preserve 
present equipment and to utilize ma- 
chines that have been discarded. 

A recent inventory of idle equip- 
ment in the office of a paper mill 
brought to light three adding machines, 
seven typewriters, and two dictating 
machines that had not been used for 
two years or more. All were models 
over ten years old, but they were re- 
conditioned and returned to operation. 
“I called the service department of the 
manufacturer’s local sales office,” the 
office manager said, “and had the job 
done by the people who made the ma- 
chines. It has been our experience 
that it does not pay to call a one-horse 
repair shop where all necessary parts 
may not be stocked.” 

Factory service men are skilled 
mechanics trained for many months in 
home office shops before they are as- 
signed to adjusting and repairing users’ 
equipment. Often they make three es- 
timates on the work to be done: one 
for “essential” repairs, another for “ad- 
visable” repairs, and the third for 
“optional” repairs. And where con- 
tracts call for regular inspection by 
service men, the machines are kept at 
top performance. 
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Perhaps no machine produces 
greater savings than a dictating ma- 
chine, but it is no secret that dictating 
machines have motors and moving 
parts which wear down and need re- 
placement. Before consigning any dic- 
tating machine to the junk heap, it 
might be worth while to have the man- 
ufacturer’s service man inspect it. 
Have him look at the wiring, fill the 
motor grease cups, examine the com- 
mutator, adjust brushes and springs, 
check belt adjustments, test the arma- 
ture shaft and the oil governor felts, 
try the motor and governor for vibra- 
tion, test the mandrel speed and set 
controls, and turn his attention to the 
switch mechanism before inspecting 
the clutch for topping and striking 
bottom. The mandrel and the mandrel 
brake shoes should be thoroughly 
tested, carriage feeds and feed nuts 
checked, and back and forward spac- 
ing examined, with an inspection of 
terminals and machine base completing 
the job. Then have the service man 
list worn or defective parts and submit 
an estimate on the cost of repairs. 

Most typewriter manufacturers have 
complete inventories of all parts likely 
to need replacement, and can rebuild 
or recondition old typewriters and re- 
turn them to full efficiency. Sometimes 
a good cleaning is all a typewriter 
needs. 

Serviceable adding machines are fre- 
quently discarded because they are not 
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so well adapted to the user’s book- 
keeping system as other models. An 
insurance company office manager who 
was unable ta obtain the new 12-bank 
models which he thought he needed 
turned to machines that had been con- 
sidered unsuitable for the office sys- 
tem. With a slight change in method, 
these machines were entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

It is not often necessary to adopt 
new methods in order to use older- 
model adding machines, however; most 
machines will do whatever additional 





work is required. A small machine 


may not be able to carry as big a total 


or perform all the operations the 
larger models perform, but it will 
serve the purpose. 

What will happen in the field of 
office equipment is so uncertain that no 
definite course can be charted yet. But 
certainly this is no time for the office 
manager to go blithely unprepared, in 
the belief that everything will turn out 
all right. By Francis J. Cummines. 
American Business, February, 1942, p, 
30:4. 


Methods Study Applied to Correspondence 


TUDY of stenographic operations, 

including copying, preparation of 

stencils, and other typing func- 
tions, indicates that basic costs can be 
materially lowered through the estab- 
lishment of a centralized stenographic 
pool. Moreover, the centralized super- 
vision possible under this system may 
facilitate additional savings after the 
pool gets under way. 

At the Gulf Oil Corporation, At- 
lanta, Ga., it was decided to adopt the 
pool system after an exhaustive study 
of the costs of correspondence produc- 
tion under the old decentralized plan. 
Results of the changeover are expected 
to be: 

1. Methods will be uniform. 

2. Production will increase. (The 
survey indicated that individual pro- 
duction would rise sufficiently to per- 
mit a reduction in the typing force 
ranging from 15 to 35 per cent.) 
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3. Mechanical equipment require- 
ments and maintenance costs will be 
reduced. 

4. Unnecessary typing will be elim- 
inated. 

5. Costly overtime work will no 
longer be necessary. (There is always 
a large volume of routine work which 
can be set aside in favor of emergency 
work.) 

Another fact brought out in this 
study was that use of voice writing 
machines would cut unit costs in letter 
writing. A letter taken down by a 
stenographer in shorthand. costs 10 
cents to produce on the average, where- 
as a letter dictated to a voice writing 
machine costs only 744 cents. 

Under the old system all administra- 
tive officers, department heads, and 
many other individuals had private sec- 
retaries who were overworked on some 
days and on others had nothing to do. 
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It was recommended that each im- 
portant administrative official and each 
executive have a secretary, but that 
those secretaries work for other em- 
ployees when their own duties slack- 
ened. All other stenographic work is 
handled by the pool, which can also 
provide extra help for the secretaries 
when their peak loads occur. 
Although the pool will normally be 
a service unit, it is expected to provide 
an excellent training ground for future 
secretaries and other personnel. All 
members of it will receive training in 
every phase of the work, but each will 
be a specialist in some phase. Certain 


employees will specialize in stencil-cut- 
ting, which will be centralized in the 
stenographic pool; others will become 
expert at machine transcription, dupli- 
cation or master-copy preparation. 

Further studies are planned later on 
to discover how far centralization 
should proceed. It is believed that the 
point of maximum efficiency—some- 
where between complete decentraliza- 
tion and complete centralization—can 
then be discovered. By C. C. Fam- 
BROUGH. Proceedings of the 22nd An- 
nual Conference of the National Office 
Management Association, June 9-11, 
1941, p. 53:2. 


Conserving Rubber in the Office 


THE leakproof zas tank on one big bomber, it is said, requires enough rubber 


to make over 7,000,000 rubber bands. 


Since natural rubber, synthetic rubber, 


and even reclaimed rubber are no longer available for the manufacture of office 
supplies, it is evident that present stocks of erasers, bands, cushions, mats, finger 
pads, stamps, and other rubber items must be conserved. 

Horder’s, Inc., of Chicago, distributors of office supplies and paper, offers the 
following suggestions for conserving rubber in the office: 


1. Emphasize the necessity of avoiding mistakes. Fewer mistakes mean less 


need for erasers. 
2. Let typists “x” out errors. 


3. Tie erasers to desks with string to prevent loss. 
4. Wash dirty erasers and other rubber goods with ammonia or mild soap 


and water instead of discarding them. 


5. Use backing sheets to cover worn typewriter platens. 
6. Buy more pencils without rubber tips. 

7. Save pencil stubs having usable erasers. 

8. Use adhesives other than rubber cement. 


—Domestic Commerce 4/2/42 








>» MORE THAN 117,000 trained industrial, clerical and professional workers 
are ready, willing and able to handle war production jobs—but can’t land them! 
The National Urban League is broadcasting the fact that nearly 5,000 negroes 
received college degrees last year in chemistry, engineering, other sciences, and 
liberal arts; yet many of these highly trained people are still unemployed. An- 
other 56,000 negroes completed courses in technical schools, and an even larger 
number were enrolled in special defense training courses. 

—Vocational Trends 4/42 
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Problems of Defense Migratory Labor 


MERICANS are traditionally mo- 

A bile. Today approximately 25,- 

000,000 men, women and chil- 

dren live in states other than those in 

which they were born. Probably 4,000,- 

000 cross state lines every year in pur- 
suit of seasonal or shifting jobs. 

At the present time migrant workers 
fall into two general categories. There 
are those who migrate because of defi- 
nite job opportunities and those who, 
without definite prospects, move from 
place to place in a haphazard way in 
the hope of employment. The latter 
group, which is probably the larger, 
consists chiefly of semi-skilled or un- 
skilled laborers, of young people with- 
out experience of any kind, and of 
agricultural workers seeking industrial 
jobs. 

The centers of defense activity in 
California have drawn almost 170,000 
migrant workers since 1939, half of 
them from outside the state. Connecti- 
cut, with half a billion dollars in de- 
fense contracts, reports that more than 
100,000 people have come into the 
state seeking work in the past two and 
a half years. Further South, some 
15,000 to 25,000 workers have entered 
Maryland to look for jobs in the rap- 
idly expanding aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing industries in Baltimore. 

In the past, large numbers of work- 
ers have left the Middle West in quest 
of jobs on the Pacific Coast or in the 
industrial centers of the East. Today, 
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however, many opportunities in defense 
employment have opened up in that 
region. Wichita, Kansas, for instance, 
leads the nation in rate of employment 
increase, and more than 11,000 work- 
ers and their families have moved into 
St. Louis since October, 1940. 

Agriculture, like industry, has felt 
the impact of the national defense pro- 
gram. The demand for increased pro- 
duction and the prospect of higher 
farm labor costs have hastened the 
mechanization, commercialization and 
consolidation of farm operations. Ris- 
ing land rents have pushed many farm 
families to poorer and poorer land— 
or off the land altogether. Government 
purchases of farm land for munitions 
plants have been another complicating 
factor. 

Hearings of the Tolan Committee 
(the House of Representatives commit- 
tee investigating migration) are replete 
with evidence that a great part of the 
current defense migration is unplanned 
and undirected. Almost every defense 
migrant who testified explained that he 
first heard the news about job openings 
from relatives, neighbors or friends. 
This information is generally exagger- 
ated and often entirely false. In many 
instances migrants not only fail to find 
the type of employment they expect 
but also fail to find any job. 

The committee found a number of 
factors responsible for the inability of 
many migrant workers to find employ- 
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ment. Public employment services 
were not being fully utilized by em- 
ployers or by workers. Many firms 
were still hiring at the gate and refus- 
ing to cooperate with local employment 
offices; some were even refusing to hire 
local applicants registered there. De- 
fense-industry employers in Baltimore 
and in some Connecticut cities gave a 
decided preference to native white 
workers from Pennsylvania or New 
York over qualified foreign-born or 
negro workers residing in their own 
city or state, while California aircraft 
companies have refused to hire older 
workers or youths of Mexican origin, 
preferring to recruit young farm boys 
from the Middle West. In some cases, 
unions and local employment offices 
have discriminated against specific 
groups of workers. 

The sudden influx of workers in 
areas engaged in defense production 
has put a severe strain upon com- 
munity facilities. In centers geared to 
servicing the needs of millions, the 
available housing, school, health and 
trafhic facilities may prove adequate for 
even a considerable increase in popu- 
lation, but acute problems have arisen 
in the medium- and small-sized indus- 


trial communities. Many workers and 
their families have found it almost im- 
possible to get accommodations. Huge 
trailer camps have become common 
sights in such overcrowded defense 
centers as San Diego, Calif., and Har'- 
ford and Bridgeport, Conn. In many 
cases workers have been forced to 
house their families in towns 20 to 50 
miles from their places of employment 
and to spend weary hours commuting. 

The first steps toward meeting the 
health needs in these communities have 
already been taken through expansion 
of the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. With additional funds already 
provided by Congress, the Service has 
inaugurated a broad program of coop- 
eration with state and local health de- 
partments to provide health facilities 
for overcrowded defense areas. 

Federal help will probably be 
needed also in the enormous task of 
providing housing. Communities are 
reluctant to build facilities which may 
stand idle when the emergency ends; 
they also point out that the problem is 
one which they cannot hope to meet 
because of limited financial resources. 
Labor Information Bulletin, January, 
1942, p. 5:3. 


Farm Workers in Demand 


¢¢ EF OW you gonna keep ’em on the farm?” wonder more than 6,000,000 Ameri- 

can farm owners and operators. Last year there were almost half a million 
fewer farm laborers than the average of the years 1936 to 1941. This year, with 
the war’s history-making demands on the nation’s food producers, it is estimated 
that 600,000 more farm laborers will be needed. At the same time, production of 
labor-saving farm machinery has been cut, and it is expected that 300,000 more 
farm youths will enter military service in 1942. Summertime farm work by city 
boys, shorter school terms, and the employment of women are possible solutions. 
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—Vocational Trends 4/42 
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HE successful industrial leader 
is. one whose employees regard 
him as fair and yet entirely firm 
in his dealings with them. For an in- 
dustrial machine to function smoothly, 
discipline must be maintained. 

Three years ago The Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, found 
that a large proportion of employee 
grievances referred to the Industrial 
Relations Department for settlement 
had originated in discipline cases, and 
that all too often the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department was placed in the 
embarrassing position of not being 
able to support the supervisor in- 
volved. Upon investigation, it devel- 
oped that supervisors had not been 
instructed in any uniform procedure 
for meting out penalties; furthermore, 
they were not even sure of the limits 
of their authority. And in the heat of 
argument the supervisor often said 
things or took steps which the case did 
not warrant. 

Management, supervisors and union 
were called into consultation with the 
Industrial Relations Department, and 
as a result of these discussions several 
principles emerged: 


1. Supervisors should be provided with 
and instructed in a definite procedure 
for handling disciplinary matters. 

2. Discipline should be uniform among 
departments and in proportion to the 
gravity of the offense. While discipline 
should be heavier for the second or third 
offense than for the first one, no offense 
should be condoned. 

3. Past disciplinary action, to be 
chargeable as a previous offense, should 
be a matter of written record centralized 
in the employee’s personnel folder, and 
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The Discipline Problem 


there should be some time limit prior 
to which previous offenses would be dis- 
regarded. 


4. There should be sufficient latitude 
in the penalties established for specific 
offenses to permit reasonable modification 
of the penalties if mitigating circum. 
stances existed. 

The uniform procedure _ finally 
evolved comprises the following steps; 
First, the individual initiating the ac- 
tion notifies the employee in question 
of his infraction of the regulations, in- 
forms him that the case is to be con- 
sidered for disciplinary action, and 
reports the matter immediately to the 
department head. Second, the plant 
personnel division, the employee’s rep- 
resentatives, and the union are notified 
of the facts. Third, after a thorough 
investigation the department head de- 
termines the punishment within the 
limits set forth in the standard penal- 
ties. Great care is taken that everyone 
concerned understands all the facts, 
and that the employee and his repre- 
sentatives are given full opportunity 
to discuss all phases of the case. After 
the penalty is imposed, a discipline 
report is sent to the plant personnel 
division and a duplicate copy given to 
the employee to present personally to 
the same department. 


Unless, in the opinion of the fore- 
man, it would jeopardize the safety or 
morale of other employees or the 
safety of the company’s property, the 
employee continues to work at his reg- 
ular job until his case is decided. And 
if the investigation develops that the 
employee is blameless, the case is 
dropped completely and no papers con- 
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cerning it are maintained to mar his 
record. 

Standard penalties are discharge, 
layoff without pay, and an official 
warning. Demotion to a lower-paid 
job for a certain number of days may 
be substituted for the layoff, but 
wherever this penalty is imposed the 
disciplined employee is required ac- 
tually to work at the lower-paid job in 
order that the company may be clear of 
any suspicion of benefiting at the ex- 
pense of the employee. 


Essential Steps in 


O set formula can be followed 

in negotiating wage contracts, 

since they not only present com- 
plicated and highly technical problems 
but also involve the human equation 
to a marked degree. But there are 
some preliminary steps which simplify 
the procedure and pave the way for 
agreement. 

Foremost is the establishment of job 
specifications and job evaluation. One 
of the principal reasons why, years ago, 
it was possible to organize the various 
clothing markets of the country on an 
80 to 90 per cent piecework basis is 
that the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America and various clothing 
manufacturers collaborated in the in- 
stallation of job specifications, and 
these negotiated specifications served 


as the basis for the establishment of . 


piecework rates. 
Then the negotiators should deter- 
mine the general status of wages in the 
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Since the establishment of this sys- 
tem, the company has found, only the 
extraordinary discipline case ever 
reaches the status of a grievance. Dis- 
ciplinary authority has been returned 
to the hands of the line supervisors, 
where it properly belongs, and fore- 
men approach discipline matters with 
confidence because they have a definite 
procedure to follow. By H. W. Jones. 
The Conference Board Management 
Record, January, 1942, p. 1:5. 


Wage Negotiations 


industry. Up-to-date information on 
this subject should be available at. all 
times if wage rates and labor costs are 
to be properly balanced from a com- 
petitive standpoint. 

Information should be obtained also 
on the cost of living in the community. 
General information on the cost of liv- 
ing in a number of sections of the 
country is available from recognized 
sources, but some of the smaller in- 
dustrial communities are not covered. 
If information on the cost of living in 
the community cannot be obtained 
from the regular sources, the industrial 
relations department of the company 
may conduct a community.survey. In- 
formation so obtained should be 
checked every three months. 

When the foregoing matters have 
been disposed of, the next important 
question to be considered is, “How will 
the company’s competitive and finan- 
cial position be affected by a wage in- 
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crease or decrease?” The company’s 
financial statement should be available 
to prove the truth of the answer. 

Every effort should be made to set 
uniform rates for similar labor classi- 
fications, and the number of classifica- 
tions should be reduced to a minimum 
since different names for the same job 
often cause headaches. Also, the em- 
ployer should not neglect to tie up 
rates to definite work loads so that he 
may be assured of a “fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay” and the worker 
may be protected against the “stretch- 
out.” 

The employer should insist also that 
the union submit its demands in writ- 
ing. As each point or “demand” in 
the union’s written brief is disposed of, 
both parties should initial the results, 
thus preventing charges of bad faith 





later on. The wage schedules agreed 
upon should then be posted in every 
department, if it is at all possible. 
(This practice is becoming more and 
more a custom in industry; in fact, 
many contracts require it.) 

It is frequently true that the negotia- 
tion of a contract involves a number of 
questions besides the wage problem. 
When this is the case, it is strongly 
recommended that the wage question 
be settled first because, in the main, 
wages are the nub of collective bar- 
gaining contracts. When the wage 
structure has been set, such questions 
as hours, working conditions, seniority 
and vacations will find their proper 
niche in the general contract. By FRED 
A. KraFFT. Proceedings of the Silver 
Bay Industrial Conference, July 23-26, 
1941, p. 130:3. 


Strikes in 1941: What Figures Show 


G TRIKES during 1941, as reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics,. reflect 

sharply the quickened industrial pace and the determined efforts of govern- 
mental bodies to speed settlements. In other words, strikes increased in number 
and size, but the average duration was substantially reduced. The same tend- 
ency is revealed in still sharper outline by comparing strike figures for the 
first three months of 1941 with figures for the three months of the year which 


immediately preceded outbreak of war. 


For the entire year of 1941, the number of strikes was provisionally 
reported as 4,197, the third highest on record, being exceeded only in the years 
1917 and 1937. The increase over 1940 was 67 per cent. 


The number of persons involved in strikes during 1941 was 2,442,685, 
which was the highest since 1919. As compared with the year 1940, there was 
an increase of persons involved in strikes of 312 per cent. The number of man- 
days lost, however, increased only 242 per cent—from 6,700,872 to 22,948,787. 

On the basis of these figures, it appears that the average strike in 1941 
involved 582 workers, as compared with 230 workers in 1940. The average 
length of strikes, however, was cut down from 11.8 days in 1940 to 9.4 days in 


1941. 


A comparison between strikes in the first three months of 1941 and the 
three months of September through November of that year which preceded the 
outbreak of war shows that the average duration of strikes was approximately 


cut in half. 
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Production Management 


Saving with Salvage 


MERICAN industry, despite its 
unmatched production efficiency, 
wastes prodigious amounts of 

materials. Every bit of so-called waste 
material has value. That includes all 
kinds of metals and countless other 
things: waste paper, chemicals, paint 
sludge, oils—even sawdust. 

A constructive program that would 
give many smaller plants an oppor- 
tunity to participate with profit in a 
salvage campaign is advanced by F. 
A. Buldra, supervisor of salvage opera- 
tions at Westinghouse’s Springfield, 
Mass., plant. He suggests a central 
salvage company for each community 
to handle the scrap produced by all 
the factories in the area. 
stance,” he points out, “a certain sol- 


“For in- 


vent could be made for one company 
by distilling the solvent residue ob- 
tained from a number of different man- 
ufacturers in the group. Or short ends 
of sheet steel could be obtained from 
various companies and a given part 
made for one of them. And by keep- 
ing the material within the community 
area, transportation costs could be 
saved.” 

For the small plant that wants to 
get started on a salvage program, sal- 
vage authorities have other construc- 
tive proposals. As a first step, the man- 
agement may call in all shop foremen, 
point out the losses incurred through 
waste, and ask for suggestions. Prom- 
inently labeled scrap containers dis- 
tributed at strategic points provide a 
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simple means of collection, and the 
scrap finally goes to a focal point 
where it is segregated, baled or stored 
for future use, or sold. 

Segregation is particularly important 
since it can make considerable differ- 
ence in the selling price of the scrap, 
and in some cases it can begin at the 
machine. For instance, the machine 
bed can be cleaned of one metal before 
parts of another metal go into produc- 
tion. That eliminates the expense of 
re-sorting the material before it is used 
in the plant or sold to an outside buyer. 

Nearly every plant operating a sal- 
vage department organizes it as a busi- 
ness within a business, and a big part 
of the department’s job is to find out- 
side markets for scrap the company 
itself cannot use. Frequently it is able 
to sell waste the company has been pay- 
ing money to have taken away. Some 
salvage departments sell a very small 
part of their “products” to scrap deal- 
ers; instead, they maintain complete 
files of potential customers from Maine 
to California, and when they accumu- 
late a sufficient amount of any kind of 
scrap they know where to find the best 
market. 

Of all the different materials sal- 
vaged, by far the greatest tonnage is 
made up of metals, principally ferrous 
metals. Automobile plants, largest con- 
sumers of iron and steel, make exten- 
sive use of hydraulic baling machines, 
magnetic separators, briquetting equip- 
ment, crushers, centrifuges, shears and 
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other devices in preparing scrap for 
the foundry, the storage yard or the 
open market. Aluminum has become 
so valuable that many companies are 
salvaging aluminum grindings. These 
grindings, mixed with coolants and 
dirt, look like mud, but they are col- 
lected in barrels and sold—going even- 
tually to companies equipped to re- 
claim the metal. Experiments are 
under way to test the possibility of 
briquetting magnesium scrap. 

More attention is being paid these 
days to salvaging I-beams, channels, 
angle irons and other structural shapes 
when plant equipment is being dis- 
mantled to make way for changes; al- 
though such pieces may have some im- 
perfections, they are perfectly satis- 
factory for some repair or temporary 
jobs. Similarly, all usable valves, 
pipes and pipe fittings are saved; one 
company gets $3,500 monthly from re- 
claimed nuts, bolts and washers. 

There are rich opportunities for sav- 
ing materials —- man- and machine- 
hours, too—in tool salvage. A drill 
which has been worn down may be re- 
ground ‘to a smaller diameter and re- 
used on another job, and when this 
has beer done several times, it may be 
reworked into a different type of tool, 
possibly an end milling cutter. Finally, 
when it no longer has value as a tool, 
the carbon steel.shank can be cut off 
and sent to the foundry, while the high- 
speed cutting end goes to the electric 
furnace. 

Every plant with an alert salvage de- 
partment takes time to save lumber. 
Pieces from boxes and crates are 
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squared and sorted, and much of the 
wood is used again for shipping con- 
tainers. Smaller pieces are cut into 
various shapes for bracing, blocking 
and the like. Sawdust that’s clean can 
be used for packing or for burnishing 
metals. 

Since most of the burlap used in the 
United States comes from India, any 
saving of this material saves shipping 
space. Bags in which shipments have 
been received may be laundered, re- 
paired and used again, particularly if 
the workmen who open the bags have 
been instructed not to slash the burlap 
with a knife but to cut the string. 
Scrap burlap can be baled and sold 
for use in roofing materials. 

Paper has real value. Good salvage 
practice is to sort cardboard cartons 
in which supplies are received: those 
in good condition are used as cartons 
again; cardboard from damaged boxes 
is sometimes cut into strips that are 
glued together and used for padding 
to protect products in shipment; other 
scraps are baled and sold or shredded 
and burned in the heating system. 

Another phase of this timely business 
of conserving materials is cutting waste 
at its source — in design departments 
and on the production line. As a 
matter of fact, designers of all sorts 
of products might well take into con- 
sideration not only the function of the 
product but the day when it will be 
scrapped. 
minded designer of shipping cartons 
would make them so that they could be 
opened without damage and used over 
and over again. Modern Industry, 
August 15, 1941, p. 50:6. 


For instance, a salvage- 
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A Modern Plant Communication System 


Mi vccesp microphone-amplifier- 


loudspeaker setups are being 

used to speed production in 
mills and factories throughout the 
country. Users report that amplified 
voice equipment saves time, cuts costs, 
minimizes rejects and waste, and fos- 
ters better employer-employee relation- 
ships. 

The equipment falls into two main 
classifications, The first is the PA or 
public address system—one-way com- 
munication—which amplifies and dis- 
tributes speech, music or time signals. 
The second is the intercommunicating 
system for “talkback” service—public 
or confidential communication. 

In combination with material-han- 
dling equipment, plant communication 
devices are eliminating bottlenecks in 
sheet, tin and strip mills and metal- 
working plants. Delays or speed-ups 
in one department can be quickly com- 
municated to all other departments, and 
foremen can gear operations accord- 
ingly or shift men to equalize the flow 
of work. Costly waiting at machines 
for materials to arrive has been elimi- 
nated in some plants because instan- 
taneous communication with  store- 
rooms is possible through loudspeaker 
service, and delivery to machines is 
made in minimum time with tractors, 
trailers and trucks. On the other hand, 
when finished products stack up so high 
around machines that they impede pro- 
duction, immediate communication 
with the warehouse brings relief. 


In one case a company was able to 
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reduce rejects in the precision-grinding 
department more than 75 per cent. The 
men were not holding size to close 
enough limits or removing all surface 
defects properly. A loudspeaker now 
keeps the workers advised of inspec- 
tion results, and rejects have dropped 
accordingly. 

In another concern the only office-to- 
plant contact was the telephone, al- 
though executives frequently had to 
leave their desks to accompany cus- 
tomers through the plant. Often the 
switchboard operator had to contact a 
half dozen departments to locate an 
executive; and frequently that execu- 
tive, after walking quite a distance to 
the extension telephone, would find the 
call was unimportant anyway. Since 
a modern PA system has been installed, 
an executive can be paged via loud- 
speaker and given particulars about the 
call. If it is not urgent, he can disre- 
gard it. 

Sound equipment seems .to be doing 
a good job also where it is used to 
promote better employer-employee re- 
lations. Often labor trouble springs 
from misunderstandings, and it is sel- 
dom feasible for executives to discuss 
matters with workers individually. 
Hence the men conceive erroneous 
ideas that may fester into costly dis- 
orders. Through sound equipment the 
company official is enabled to talk to 
the workers frequently and to explain 


that economic or competitive conditions . 


may compel or prevent certain actions. 
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The intercommunicator is found in 
many plants. With this device execu- 
tives may carry on inter-room conver- 
sations with secretaries or with other 
stations on the system by merely flick- 
ing a switch. There are many different 
arrangements, from a two-station setup 
to one with more than 50 stations inter- 
connected. No central clearing ex- 





change is needed; contact may be made 
direct with one or more stations. 

The private interior telephone sys- 
tem is a subdivision of the intercom- 
municator, Instead of a cabinet the 
conventional telephone is used, and 
calls are made direct or via automatic 
exchanges. By FRED MERIsH. Steel, 
August 11, 1941, p. 70:4. 


Windowless Factories? 


G TREAMING sunlight, once considered an asset to a factory, has now become 

something of a liability, D. P. Caverly, illuminating engineer of the Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, told the New England Safety Council at a meeting in Boston 
recently. The same windows that admit the sun’s rays also serve as beacons at 
night, betraying the plant’s location and necessitating a complete production shut- 
down in the event of an air raid, he pointed out. 

As a solution to the problem, Mr. Caverly advanced complete dependence on 
artificial light. New plants can be designed as windowless structures, he said, 
and old plants blacked out by shutters or other devices so that production can 


continue regardless of outside conditions. 


“Daylight cannot and should not be depended upon in vital war industries,” 
Mr. Caverly said. “All industry is working against time and therefore must oper- 
ate primarily under artificial light. Twenty-four-hour operation, seven days a 
week, demands an adequate amount of high-quality illumination practically all 


the time.” 


Less essential industries, which can shut down during test blackouts or the 
comparatively short raids predicted by authorities, can prevent accidents to per- 
sonnel through the use of luminous paint which absorbs energy from ordinary 
lights and re-radiates it in a dim glow for hours after all lights are turned off, 
Mr. Caverly declared. “The paint,” he said, “is being applied in a number of 
plants to alternate lighting reflectors, posts, stair risers and similar key objects, 
which are then dimly visible even in complete darkness. This system is inexpen- 
sive and requires no electric power or rearrangement of equipment, outlets or 


machinery.” 


Surveys conducted in all types of plants indicate that good illumination can 
step up production from 1 to 15 per cent, eliminate one out of every six accidents, 
and reduce waste and spoilage from 5 to 20 per cent. “On the basis of one plane 
every eight minutes and one tank every 12 minutes,” Mr. Caverly said, “a mere 
1 per cent increase in production would mean 650 more planes and 435 more tanks 
per year. Eliminating one out of every six accidents would mean a saving of 
approximately $25,000,000—enough to equip 100,000 soldiers.” 


PLANT SLOGAN 


The man who relaxes 
Is helping the Axis! 
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The Market That Lives Upside Down 


S this is written, about 62 per cent 
of war workers are still on day- 
time work, but our goal is. to 

turn out 50 per cent of war produc- 
tion by night. The night shift is no 
makeshift—it’s here for the duration, 
if not longer. 

To determine just how the night-shift 
worker lives and how he spends his 
money, night-shift workers and their 
wives were interviewed in a survey 
which covered night-shift areas from 
Staten Island to San Francisco. Thir- 
teen hundred case histories were col- 
lected in all, and the result is a wea- 
ther map which indicates rising and 
falling purchasing pressures, the direc- 
tion of new sales winds, storms to 
avoid, and “all clear” areas to sail 
into. 

First of all, the night-shift market 
is definitely a bonus market—a silk- 
shirt market if there were silk shirts to 
buy. Night-shift workers earn, on the 
average, 10 per cent more than day 
workers, in many plants receiving eight 
hours’ pay for six and a half hours’ 
work. In some aircraft plants the over- 
all average, including apprentices, runs 
to $96 a week. 

Before this begins to look like an 
advertiser’s daydream, let’s point out 
the hitch—night-shift workers have lit- 
tle chance to spend their big-time 
bonanza. Their social life is just about 
as limited as that of a lighthouse 
keeper. They are hardly on speaking 
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terms with Hollywood; unless an en- 
terprising manager keeps his establish- 
ment open 24 hours a day (as some do 
on the West Coast), a_night-shift 
worker seldom has a chance to go to 
the movies, 

They are skilled labor and of slightly 
better average education than most in- 
dustrial workers. Many owe their de- 
fense jobs to special courses at training 
schools. If younger men were experi- 
enced, night shifts would probably be 
composed entirely of younger men— 
night work demands plenty of stamina. 
But since there aren’t enough night 
superintendents and foremen to go 
around, a large proportion of the oper- 
ators must be older, more experienced 
men who can be depended on for first- 
class work without supervision. 

With their newly acquired wealth, 
their impulses are (1) to buy a new 
car, or at least a better one—though 
they need now to find some other out- 
let; (2) to spend more money on bring- 
ing up the children; (3) to devote more 
of their earnings to keeping themselves 
physically fit. 

Night-shift workers have plenty of 
complaints. Sleeplessness is a big 
worry. And if a man is fussy about 
his food, he’s likely to become a holy 
terror once he’s on the night shift. To 
get him to eat when he should becomes 
a challenge to his wife’s ingenuity. 
(Advertisers will find she’s grateful 
for help.) Constipation and indigestion 
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come close to being occupational dis- 
eases among night-shift workers (38 
per cent reported digestive disturb- 
ances). 

Four complaints dominate reports 
from, wives: sleeplessness and nervous- 
ness (being left alone all night de- 
velops super-cases of the heebie-jee- 
bies) ; feeling of being tied down, or 
the “all dressed up and no place to 
go” reaction; lack of social life (no 
“keeping up with the Joneses”) ; and 
the fourth meal, the afternoon dinner 
before the man goes to work. The last 
is a big headache all around. When 
should she shop for it? Should it be 
the same dinner the rest of the family 
gets? How can she make it easily di- 
gestible? (In fact, the marriage that 
can survive the night shift must be 
made in heaven! One worker testified 
that he and his wife had been separated 
and reunited four times.) 

Women were asked, “Does your man 
eat any different food when he’s on 
the night shift?” Thirty-four per cent 
reported changes in food they provide. 
Said one wife, “He’s got to the point 
now where he drinks more milk than a 
year-old baby.” Many reported pack- 
ing canned soup in lunch boxes be- 
cause the men didn’t have enough time 
to digest solid foods. 

Though the sandwich is the “daily 
special” of the night workers’ meal- 
on-the-job, only 52.8 per cent take 
along two sandwiches. (On day shifts 
the number of men taking five sand- 
wiches is approximately equal to the 
number taking two.) Lunch-box manu- 
facturers should nevertheless find a 
ready market for their extra-size boxes 
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because of the additional items in the 
night workers’ midnight snacks. The 
health trend is shown by the high per- 
centage of raw tomatoes served, and 
by the fact that more than half the 
lunches contained at least two kinds of 
fruit. 

Twenty-six per cent of those inter- 
viewed reported that they drink more 
coffee than when on day shifts. Vir- 
tually all the plants covered in the in- 
vestigation contain automatic dis- 
pensers which make Coca-Cola, ginger 
ale, etc., available at any time. But 
whiskey goes into a blackout—61.2 per 
cent said they drank none at all. 

But with less supervision at night and 
with the men in many plants allowed to 
smoke on the job, cigarette consump- 
tion increased for 26.7 per cent of the 
workers when they went on the night 
shift. This also reflects the strain of 
night work, as does the fact that en- 
ergy-restoring products and vitamins 
find a ready market. 

With no place to go and nobody to 
meet, the night-shift worker finds he is 
able to “get away with” less shaving: 
57.6 per cent of the men interviewed 
said they shave only three times a 
week; another 21.7 per cent only twice 
a week—just about the minimum short 
of qualifying for the House of David! 

Media need to be completely re- 
studied to reach this upside-down mar- 
ket. Night workers seldom read news- 
papers consistently; they’re too tired, 
so their real reading is saved for the 
Sunday papers. They listen to the 
radio for odd hours while driving to 
and from work but, as different plants 
in the same area often operate on dif- 
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ferent schedules to avoid traffic jams, 
only a small proportion of the night 
workers in a community can tune in at 
any given time. To some degree post- 
ers—especially the illuminated variety 
on the direct routes taken by workers 


to reach their plants—have retained 
their effectiveness. When the investi- 
gation was being made, weekend driv- 
ing was a factor favorable to outdoor 
display. By Georce Biyur. Advertis- 
ing & Selling, April, 1942, p. 13:5. 


Keeping Down Salesmen’s Expenses 


aos prices are sending sales- 


men’s expenses up; consequent- 

ly, most companies are consid- 
ering which of these expenses can be 
lopped off or at least materially re- 
duced. A survey of several hundred 
firms in all parts of the country indi- 
cates that some companies have al- 
ready modified their expense policies 
because of current conditions. 

Several concerns in different lines 
report that they have cut out all enter- 
tainment allowances “for the dura- 
tion,” and most of them do not believe 
that this will give rise to any ill feeling. 
A manufacturer of dental supplies, for 
example, reports that neither salesmen 
nor customers have complained, and 
the sales manager of a paint manufac- 
turing firm comments: “My personal 
experience has been that the men on 
whom, in years gone by, I spent the 
most entertainment money were in the 
end the last appreciative.” 

On the other hand, two companies— 
one manufacturing heating equipment 
and the other rubber goods—are en- 
couraging salesmen to entertain cus- 
tomers more often because they feel 
that this may dissipate any ill will en- 
gendered by shortages and by less fre- 
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quent calls, There are also a few lines, 
such as the construction equipment and 
contractors’ supplies field, in which 
entertainment is a recognized selling 
tool. An Eastern manufacturer of 
such equipment, who considers it essen- 
tial for salesmen to entertain lavishly, 
keeps a record of the costs for each 
customer and thus can determine if the 
costs are in keeping with the amount 
of business the customer supplies. This 
manufacturer also has cut salesmen’s 
commissions from 40 per cent of net 
profits to 25 per cent but declares, 
“Our men are well satisfied.” 

Another method of reducing ex- 
penses which is being adopted by firms 
in various fields is to make economy 
profitable to the salesmen themselves 
by increasing their salaries or commis- 
sions and making them pay their own 
expenses. A number of companies 
which have heretofore granted flat al- 
lowances or repaid actual expenses on 
voucher (if the choice is between these 
two systems, most firms prefer the lat- 
ter) are now switching to this plan. 

An interesting variation of this pol- 
icy is reported by a real estate broker 
in the Southeast. In this company the 
salesmen operate as “independent con- 
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tractors” (which means that the com- 
pany does not have to pay federal old- 
age and unemployment taxes) and gen- 
erally pay all their own expenses; in 
the few cases where large commissions 
are involved, the company and the 
salesmen share expenses. 

The sales manager of a home fur- 
nishings company, who has been very 
successful in keeping down expenses, 
describes his plan as follows: 

“We have an expense budget for each 
territory. This is set for the year in 
advance and broken down for each 
month. At the beginning of the month 
we tell the salesman what his expense 
budget will be for the particular 
month; if he thinks he cannot operate 
effectively on that amount, it is up to 
him to prove his case.” 

An insurance company has obtained 
good results from the following sys- 
tem: “Each quarter the men’s expenses 
are broken down and analyzed against 
their production. Each man receives 





his own breakdown and also the aggre. 
gate. Thus he is able to compare his 
results with those of all the other men.” 

A shoe manufacturer has instructed 
his salesmen, who have heretofore 
stayed at the best hotels, to patronize 
“commercial second-best hotels.” Simi- 
larly, the sales manager for a glove 
company reports, “On ‘hiring jaunts’ | 
stay at the best hotel because it makes 
a better impression on applicants, but 
on subsequent trips to visit men in 
service I take less elaborate accommo- 
dations, usually in the second-best 
hotels.” 

While some companies are raising 
salesmen’s automobile allowances, 
others are instructing salesmen to dis- 
continue the use of cars in all terri- 
tories where other means of transporta- 
tion are available. In companies 
severely hit by current shortages, sales 
forces have been reduced and terri- 
tories enlarged. From a survey of The 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 


Child Labor and the Defense Emergency 


VIDENCE from various parts of the country indicates an upward swing in 
the employment of young people under 18, particularly in areas where defense 


production is absorbing older workers. 


Children under 16 are going chiefly into 


non-factory jobs—delivery work, for instance—but, where not prevented by a 
16-year minimum-age standard, some are entering local manufacturing industries. 
And there is evidence also that, in some localities where pressure on the labor 
supply exists, there may be a drift to illegal employment of children under 16. 


Many of the new jobs for 16- and 17-year old minors are in manufacturing 
industries, though the actual increase appears to be greater in retail and whole- 


sale trade and in service occupations. 


The upswing of employment for this 


group is encouraging, on the whole, but it means that care must be exercised 
to insure that the strain on these young people is made as light as possible. 
The increase in the number of 14- and 15-year old workers is not as yet 
large but, without sufficient legal safeguards reinforced by good administration, 
the situation may rapidly become serious and result in a breakdown of the stand- 
ards which have been developed through the years. 
—Era Arvitta Merritt in The Child 10/41 
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Hold Men—Reduce Taxes 


one industry and another and 

among concerns of the same group, 
success in attracting and retaining val- 
ued employees will not, in the long run, 
rest exclusively on inducements of- 
fered in terms of hard cash. Labor is 
—or soon will be—conscious that its 
wage is to an increasing extent pre- 
empted by the Federal Treasury. Work- 
ers are certain to feel eventually that 
today’s wage will not mean security 
once the present wave of prosperity 
has spent itself. 

Under these circumstances there is 
every reason for business to avail itself 
of a recognized—though not too widely 
used—device for providing the security 
which the normal employee desires. 
This device, the private employee’s 
pension or profit-sharing trust, also 
makes possible a certain saving in 
taxes. 

The trust here considered is the type 
for which funds are provided by more 
or less regular contributions from 
either the employer alone or from both 
employer and employee. Trust terms 
may be so arranged that a premium is 
placed on the loyalty and faithfulness 
of the employee by graduating the 
benefits according to length of service. 
With intelligent planning, it may be 
used to stimulate employee efficiency 
also, since there can be a correlation 
between the benefits and the success of 
the business, 


T the competitive struggle between 
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The employer’s contributions to an 
employees’ trust, whether its benefits 
are in the nature of pensions, annuities, 
or insurance or in the form of profit- 
sharing, are not a gift but partial com- 
pensation for services rendered; they 
therefore constitute business expenses 
to be deducted from taxable income. 
Moreover, in the case of a qualified 
trust, the employee need not pay a tax 
at the time the employer makes the 
contribution but only when the dis- 
tribution is actually made. And since 
the time of distribution is subject only 
to the trust terms, distribution may be 
so arranged that benefits will reach the 
beneficiary at a time when his surtax 
bracket has been lowered because he 
has lost other sources of income—his 
previous salary, for instance. 

It is, of course, advisable not only 
to avoid coincidence of the distribution 
with the receipt of other substantial in- 
come but also to spread that distribu- 
tion over a number of years. This 
should be remembered especially in 
connection with plans providing for 
lump-sum death benefits. The estate 
of an employee who dies while still 
employed and whose beneficiaries are 
paid a lump sum will be taxed not only 
for the salary but also for the death 
benefits. And this may bring the in- 
come into a surtax bracket where the 
tax will practically wipe out the death 
benefits. 

It must be borne in mind also that 
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while the employee who contributes out 
of salary toward his future annuity can- 
not deduct his contribution on income 
tax annually, when distribution is fi- 
nally made he may recoup tax-free his 
own aggregate contribution, subject to 
his taxability for 3 per cent annually 
of this aggregate. 

A further advantage to the employee 
is that the qualified trust itself is not 
subject to the income tax. Moreover, 
the employer may deduct, over a 
period of 10 years, reasonable sums 
contributed to a pension trust to make 
it actuarially sound. 

However, in view of these very con- 
siderable tax advantages of qualified 
trusts, the tax collector is prone to 
scrutinize them closely, particularly in 
regard to the classes of persons quali- 
fying as beneficiaries. He no longer 
insists that the trust benefit all em- 
ployees, but he does require a rela- 
tively broad and general coverage. Be- 
sides, a qualified trust must form part 
of a pension, stock bonus or profit- 
sharing “plan.” And that may call for 
financial commitments which may 
prove embarrassing — even though 
nothing in the law requires that the 
trust be of perpetual duration. 

It is, therefore, important to note 
that a trust may be created with suffi- 





cient independence to achieve sub- 
stantial tax advantages without comply. 
ing with all the formal requirements of 
a qualified trust. Such a non-qualified 
trust, it is true, is subject to income 
tax levies, but contributions to it may 
be deducted if they do not exceed the 
limits of reasonable compensation. 

And such a trust does have greater 
flexibility. Its benefits may be re- 
stricted to a selected group—for in- 
stance, certain particularly valuable 
key employees. However, sirice for this 
type of trust the law does not expressly 
postpone the beneficiary’s taxability 
until the benefits are distributed to him, 
it is advisable to avoid even construc- 
tive receipt by the employee at. the 
time when the employer makes the con- 
tribution. This can be done by render- 
ing the benefit sufficiently contingent. 

In the overhauling of our tax struc- 
ture which is now under way, it is not 
unlikely that provisions dealing with 
employees’ trusts will undergo a care- 
ful revision. But at a time which calls 
for cautious wage and salary policies, 
it would indeed be ill-advised to throw 
overboard an institution with so many 
potentialities for stimulating produc- 
tion, stabilizing labor, and absorbing 
the shock of postwar deflation. BY 
CHARLEs J. SIEGEL. Forbes, February 
15, 1942, p. 10:3. 





>» TO CONSERVE PAPER during the current emergency, a large manufacturer 
of office machines recently announced a 50 per cent cut in the size of its letter- 
head stationery and. envelopes, which will save several thousand pounds of 
paper annually. Smaller type faces and spacing will be used to conform with 


the new size stationery. 
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Directors’ Indemnity: Corporate or Public Policy? 


IRECTORS’ indemnity agree- 
D ments, practically unknown three 

or four years ago, have become 
a fad that a host of corporations are 
scrambling to follow. Very often 
stockholders are asked to approve such 
agreements for no better reason than 
that other corporations have been 
adopting them. Sometimes the stock- 
holders have been told merely that the 
arrangement “seems fair,” and in other 
cases no justification at all has been 
advanced. 

The insistent demand for protection 
of corporate directors against litigation 
to which they may become subject by 
virtue of their corporate positions has 
its roots in the revolution of attitude 
that has unsettled many aspects of cor- 
porate finance and management since 
1929. A great many acts, soundly and 
honestly conceived, have been made to 
appear unfortunate in the light of sub- 
sequent events; court opinions in stock- 
holders’ suits have seemed to apply a 
sterner standard of liability; new vigor 
and direction in the enforcement of the 
anti-trust laws were climaxed by the 
lengthy, expensive and highly contro- 
versial Madison Oil and Alcoa cases; 
and the acts administered by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission in- 
creased the responsibility and risk 
placed upon directors. 

Under these circumstances it was 
natural that the “outside” director, who 
held no executive position in the cor- 
poration, should insist on substantial 
protection; and it was up to corporate 
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lawyers to devise some safeguard that 
would make those outside management 
willing to serve. 

But of 169 proposals for indemnifi- 
cation analyzed by the writers, most 
granted indemnity not only to directors 
but to officers, and in a few cases to 
“directors, officers and employees.” 
Moreover, a number of proposals ap- 
parently contemplate indemnity for 
directors and officers even though they 
do not serve as such after the stock- 
holders have approved the proposed 
amendment—although it is extremely 
doubtful if such retroactive indemnity 
would be upheld by the courts. 

What the directors are indemnified 
for is the crux of the problem. There 
are several general situations in which 
indemnity might be invoked under the 
by-law proposals, including: (1) 
threatened suits and proceedings; (2) 
claims compromised prior to com- 
mencement of any action; (3) suits 
that lapse or are withdrawn; (4) suits 
settled prior to a court determination; 
(5) suits settled after a determination 
but prior to final adjudication; (6) 
proceedings which would not result in 
liability directly; (7) suits successfully 
defended but on purely procedural 
grounds; (8) suits successfully de- 
fended on the merits. 

And what, finally, may seem start- 
ling is the fact that a great many, if 
not an overwhelming majority, of the 
proposals seem intended to provide in- 
demnity in suits which are unsuccess- 


fully defended. If this were not the 
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case, it would be difficult to explain the 
standards established for denying in- 
demnity (such as, to take one extreme 
case, providing indemnity against all 
liabilities explicitly—whether or not 
due to negligence—except those caused 
by wilful misconduct). And some pro- 
posals explicitly seek to give indemnity 
for “judgments” and “money dam- 
ages.” 

What, it may be asked, are corporate 
managers attempting to do? Extension 
of the scope of these agreements re- 
moves much of the ring of truth from 
the original cry that managements 
seek only protection from “unfounded 
suits.” It must be inferred either that 
managers are attempting to evade re- 
sponsibilities attached to their office or, 
accepting their frequently announced 
disclaimer, that they are trying to es- 
tablish new standards and procedure— 
perhaps a “law corporate”—to sup- 
plant substantive law with which they 
are not in agreement and a judicial 
process in which they have no confi- 
dence. How else can one explain the 
provisions for reimbursement even 
when judgments have been obtained 





against directors and _ officers? 

There is ample indication that the 
ingenuity of their authors has already 
pushed indemnity agreements into a 
position of direct conflict with regula- 
tory authorities. There is evidence, too, 
that the Public Utilities Division of the 
SEC is using its influence to curb the 
more ambitious indemnity proposals; 
and on September 20, 1941, the Securi- 
ties Department of Illinois limited 
drastically the use of indemnity agree- 
ments by corporations seeking to qual- 
ify or register new issues of securities 
under the Illinois Securities Law. 

If the indemnity agreement is to 
find a permanent place in the scheme of 
corporate management, there must be 
frank recognition of the inherent ad- 
vantage a compact management group 
holds over its scattered security hold- 
ers; and there must be a willingness to 
dilute the measure of protection that 
might be obtained and to provide safe- 
guards against the misuse of manage- 
ment’s power. 

By Georce E. BATEs and Eucene M. 
ZucKerT. Harvard Business Review, 
Winter, 1942, p. 244:21. 
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Cutting Annual Report Costs 


A PRACTICAL plan for saving paper and cutting printing costs has been 
adopted by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. A card is mailed to all | 
stockholders which says: | 
“The annual report of the Union Pacific Railroad Company for the year end- , 
ing December 1 will be ready about May 1. If you desire a copy, please print 
name and address below and return this request in the enclosed envelope.” 
Under this plan the number of reports which must be printed will be con- | 
siderably smaller than if reports were sent to all stockholders. | 
—The N.A.M. News Letter 3/28/42 
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Jasurance 


The Insurance Manager and Accident Prevention 


XECUTIVES generally have been 
prone to consider a large pro- 
portion of industrial accidents 

unavoidable, but there are many cases 
on record in which firms have suc- 
ceeded in cutting the “irreducible min- 
imum” again and again. Any company 
which applies itself determinedly to the 
problem of accident prevention is due 
for an agreeable surprise. 

As a rule, accident-prevention meas- 
ures are cheaper than insurance; for 
example, the cost of any safety installa- 
tion which permanently eliminates a 
hazard will soon be amortized. More- 
over, since insurance costs are always 
dependent on losses, any reduction in 
losses will eventually be reflected in a 
reduction in rates. 

The insurance manager, since he is 
the one who best understands the effect 
of accidents on insurance costs, is the 
logical person to act as coordinator of 
protection efforts. Obviously, his goal 
should not be to purchase all available 
insurance but to reduce insurance re- 
quirements to a minimum. This means 
that the insurance department should 
constitute a centralized research bu- 
reau which analyzes all accidents and 
determines their causes. Accident re- 
ports also may properly be considered 
the province of the insurance manager, 
since many unjustified claims may be 
avoided if someone experienced in in- 
surance matters passes on the reports. 
In addition, adjustment of claims is 
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best handled by the man familiar with 
every angle of the insurance procedure. 

The insurance manager should also 
be consulted when contracts for con- 
struction work or for services to be 
rendered by railroads, power compa- 
nies, etc., are entered into. And if 
orders for changes in protective equip- 
ment and for movement of machinery 
are routed through the insurance de- 


partment, many hazards may be 
avoided. 
For maximum results, however, 


there must be teamwork. The insur- 
ance manager needs to ascertain the 
viewpoints of the factory superintend- 
ent, the personnel manager and the 
safety supervisor. And all should take 
counsel with those outside the organi- 
zation who are in a position to give 
sound advice; most insurance carriers, 
for instance, can help a great deal in 
prevention work. 

In summary, the essential procedures 
of accident control in which the insur- 
ance manager should participate in- 
clude: 

1. Selection of safety-minded em- 
ployees. 

2. Development of safe operations 
and safe surroundings; follow-up to 
see that safe conditions are maintained. 

3. Institution of the measures indi- 
cated by the accident-cause analyses: 
continuous research, including study of 
the experience of others, to discover 
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new or improved methods of accident 
prevention. 

4, Educational programs to enlist 
the aid of employees. 

5. Systematic regulation of preven- 





tion efforts under the supervision of 
the executive and operating managers. 

By P. D. BeTTeRLEy. Journal oj 
American Insurance, March, 1942, p. 
15:3. 


Comprehensive-Cover Audits 


HE first audits on comprehensive 
liability policies are now under 
way, and insurance men are 
waiting to see what they will revéal in 
the way of exposures for which no 
premium was charged. While there 
have been too few audits to reach any 
general conclusions, those already 
made reveal some interesting facts. 
One insuror has discovered that five 
policies, out of approximately a dozen, 
covered undisclosed exposures. And 
while the company is supposed to col- 
lect back premiums for such exposures 
—coverage of which the policies auto- 
matically provide—the assureds have 
declined to pay. This places the com- 
pany in a position where it must waive 
the back premium or try to collect by 
bringing the assureds into court. Few 
companies, however, are likely to sue, 
since in that case they lose the cus- 
tomer and antagonize the agent. 
Companies may waive the back 
premiums in some states, collecting for 
revealed exposures for the next year 
in the renewal premium. But in so- 
called regulated states, such as New 
York, where the premium cannot be 
waived, the companies face a difficult 
situation. There is a growing opposi- 
tion to waivers of this kind by insur- 
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ance commissioners on the ground 
that they discriminate against other 
assureds who pay the back premium 
and against all whose exposures were 
disclosed by the original questionnaires 
and charged for at the outset. 
Another insuror, who has completed 
only a few audits so far, has experi- 
enced little trouble. The audits have 
revealed only inconsequential undis- 
closed exposures, and the assureds are 
paying for them. But an official ex- 
pressed concern lest the auditors might 
be overlooking some exposures. 
There was a bright side to one 
audit. The auditor was working on 
the books of the assured when the in- 
surance buyer asked him to look at a 
“hold harmless” agreement to see if it 
was a good one, since one of the con- 
cerns with which the assured did busi- 
ness had asked him to change it. The 
auditor examined it and inquired how 
many such agreements the assured had. 
It was discovered that there were nine. 
The contractual liability was not the 
sort automatically picked up by the 
comprehensive policy. The assured 
was very pleased that these exposures 
were discovered and had the insuror 
issue protection at once. The National 
Underwriter, March 12, 1942, p. 26:1. 
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Blanket Bond Ruling 


A BLANKET bond does not extend coverage beyond the reasonable ambit of 
protection paid for and desired, said the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fourth Circuit recently, upholding the verdict of a district court 
which had found for an insurance company in a suit brought by a bank. 

A $50,000 bond had been issued to protect the bank against loss resulting 
from dishonest acts of employees. The point at issue was whether or not the 
president of a fertilizer company could be considered an employee of the bank 
because he had been selected by it to collect certain notes put up as collateral 
for a loan by the bank to the fertilizer company. It was alleged that the man 
failed to account for $7,797 in collecting the notes. In the opinion of the appel- 
late court, he was never an employee of the bank within the meaning of the bond. 

—The Weekly Underwriter 2/21/42 


Training in First Aid 


At the Aliquippa Works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., one part of the 
plant’s safety program covers first-aid training for employees. Such training, 
the management believes, does two definite things—it makes an employee safety- 
conscious, and teaches him emergency care of the injured. 

The course is short and is divided into five lessons, covering artificial respir- 
ation, control of bleeding, transportation of a patient, shock, and heat exhaus- 
tion. Since the plant emergency hospitals are within relatively short distances 
of any part of the factory, the company does not encourage first-aid dressings, 
but emphasizes those functions that involve the workers in the mill. 

Classes are composed of about ten employees each. They meet for half- 
hour periods until all lessons have been covered. At the completion of the 
course, all members who qualify are given first-aid cards, which are signed by 
the superintendent of safety and welfare. 

Classes are conducted on company time. Foremen select their men from 
different sections of the department to avoid interference with operations. Cer- 
tified Red Cross instructors or holders of standard first-aid cards, all employees, 
teach the classes. 

Over 2,500 employees have completed the course so far, and some of them 
have been able to use their knowledge of first aid both in and out of the mill. 

—Georce C. Peters in Factory Management and Maintenance 1/42 








AMA INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
The Spring Insurance Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, May 27 and 28, 


at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 


Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 


Penalties for Tardiness 


Question: Does the deduction of 15 minutes’ pay as penalty for a few min- 
utes’ tardiness make for greater punctuality? Is such a deduction permissible 


under the Walsh-Healey Act? 


Answer: There is wide diversity of opinion among executives as to the best 
method of handling the tardiness problem, and each school of thought tends 
to feel that the others are badly mistaken. One group believes in offering 
incentives for punctuality—such as time off or small bonus payments. Ac- 
cording to others, salaries and wages comprise payment in full for the whole 
day’s work, and the employer who grants a bonus for punctuality is paying 
extra for the first few minutes of work. The latter group advocates specific 
penalties for tardiness. 

Still a third group deplores both the bonus and the penalty methods, 
believing that punctuality depends mainly on morale and that it is the 
responsibility of the supervisor to see that his department has a good record. 
When the problem of tardiness among office employees was discussed at an 
AMA conference several years ago, the general feeling of the meeting was 
that this last is the proper viewpoint. 

Where the penalty system is used, tardiness is generally linked with 
unexcused absences, and penalties include fines, deductions from bonuses, loss 
of vacation time, loss of continuity of service, and discharge. Systems used 
vary widely in detail. 

Where tardiness alone is penalized, the penalty is almost always a fine, 
but there is no “typical” amount. Under one system the employee may be 
late six times in six months without incurring any penalty, but the seventh 
time will cost him 10 cents; the eighth time, 20 cents; the ninth time, 30 
cents; the 10th, 40 cents; all others, 50 cents. Also in the nature of penalty 
systems are schemes for making the tardy employee conspicuous—having 
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him report to the personnel officer, for instance, or posting his name. 

Where incentives are offered, the rewards are practically always based 
on attendance and punctuality combined, and here again there is a wide 
variety of plans. One company employing a large group of clerical workers 
offers a bonus (10 per cent of a week’s salary) for a perfect 30-day record 
Another incentive plan provides that the employee be given an extra half- 
day of vacation for each month in~-which he is neither absent or tardy. 
Attendance and punctuality records are sometimes considered also in connec- 
tion with promotions and sa increases, but if this practice is to have an 
incentive effect, it must be based on a definite policy — and that policy 
must be announced to the employees. 

Some form of record-keeping frequently has beneficial results. Depart- 
ment reports can be made to higher-ups, or they can be posted to encourage 
interdepartmental competition and arouse worker enthusiasm. And where 
a large group of employees has been allowed to fall into slipshod habits 
and a general clean-up seems indicated, it has been found helpful to appoint 
an employee committee to investigate causes and suggest procedures for 
correcting the situation. 

The Public Contracts Administrator states that pay deductions for time 
actually lost through tardiness are not his concern. However, deducting 
15 minutes’ pay when the employee is only two or three minutes late is not 
permissible. If the deduction is made, the employee should not be allowed 
to start work until the 15 minutes have expired. 


Distributing Wages to Shift Workers 


Question: Do companies operating on a three-shift basis generally pay their 
employees in cash or by check? Is payment usually made by the company’s 
own paymaster or by some outside agency? And is it customary for wages 
to be distributed from central pay stations? 


Answer: Six large companies operating on three shifts were asked for infor- 
mation about their methods of payment. Details of the methods used appear 
below in extracts from their replies. In general, it may be said that five are 
paying by check and through their own staff officers, while the sixth pays 
its workers in cash and employs the services of an outside agency for the 
distribution. At three of these concerns workers are paid on the job; at one, 
all wages are disbursed at pay stations; and two pay certain groups on the 
job and have others call for their wages at pay stations. 


Company A 

Our workweek is from Sunday to Saturday inclusive, and we pay by check on a 
weekly basis. On Monday morning our payroll people start closing the accounts 
for the week ending Saturday. 

Sections with a simple payroll problem are paid on Tuesday afternoon and others 
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on subsequent mornings and afternoons throughout the week. The last group is paid 
on Friday afternoon. 

Our departmental payroll groups make up the account sheet for each employee, 
and a central payroll division issues the checks and turns them over to the paymaster 
for signature. The paymaster delivers the checks to the section foreman, who either 
passes them out himself during working hours or authorizes someone else to do g0, 
If some of the foreman’s men work on the second and third shifts, the checks are passed 
on to the supervisors in charge of those shifts. 


Company B 

All our workmen are paid weekly, either on Thursday or Friday. Each depart- 
ment head picks up the checks for his men at the cashier’s office in our main office 
building (or sends somebody for them), and the actual distribution is made by the 
foremen. 

Men not on shift work—those who work from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.—are not paid 
until Friday, since they have an hour at lunch time in which to cash the checks. Those 
on the 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. shift have no lunch hour and consequently are paid on Thurs- 
day afternoon, while the night shifts—those who work from 4 p.m. to midnight or from 
midnight to 8 a.m.—are paid Thursday night. 

As to our branches, checks are sent to the manager of each branch early in the 
week and his department heads get them from him. 


Company C 

Most of our employees are paid at their workplaces, but in some cases the checks 
are distributed through central pay stations. The latter system is generally used by 
plants at which employees enter and leave by no more than two doors. Each employee 
is assigned to one of the two exits; checks are sorted according to the location of the 
clock cards, and the employee is paid as he leaves the plant. Should it be necessary 
for the employee to change his exit door, he notifies the personnel department, 
which arranges to have his time card transferred to the other location. 


Company D 
All shifts are paid at their work except our service departments, which are paid 
from five central pay stations as they report for work. 


Employees absent on payday get their money at the Employment Office Back-Pay 
Station at certain designated hours. 


Company E 


Paydays for factory employees occur every other Thursday, and the payments 
cover two calendar weeks starting on a Friday and ending on a Thursday. The checks 
for this two-week period, however, are not distributed until the following Thursday; 
thus the payroll department has almost a week to prepare the checks. 

The checks are distributed to each foreman in the morning, and all employees have 
their checks before 11 a.m. Night-shift employees receive their checks at our entrance 
gate. 


Company F 


Payroll information is mailed daily from our 14 plants to the home office, where 
the earnings are calculated. Checks are prepared and sent to the plants to be handed 
to the employees on a specified payday, at a specified time on that day, and at a central 
location. These checks are handed out by designated pay clerks under the supervision 
of the controller of the company at our home office. 

The method used is shown by the following example: At one of our larger plants 
employing approximately 3,800 employees, payday is on Thursday, and on that day 
employees receive all earnings due up to and including the previous Saturday. We 
start paying in this plant at 11:30 a.m. at a central point. Five pay booths are open for 
one-half to three-quarters of an hour, since a large proportion of our people are 
not working at that time and are at hand en masse to receive their pay. After this 
first large group is paid, all but two of the stations are closed and later in the after- 
noon the fourth station is shut, while the fifth remains open until 5 p.m. 
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The shift problem is handled as follows: As we open our pay stations at 11:30 
a.m. and at least one remains open until 5 p.m., the shift working at that time is able 
to pick up the pay during the lunch period or when leaving the plant. This also takes 
care of a shift change during the afternoon. The shift not on hand during the time 
the pay station is open makes a special trip to the plant to pick up the pay. 


Multiple Shifts in New York Factories 


OF New York State’s 46,883 manufacturing establishments, 2,490 or 5.3 per cent 
were operating with some variety of multiple shift in the fall of 1941, an 
analysis of the records of the Division of Inspection of the State Department of 
Labor reveals. Five out of every eight factories with multiple shifts had such 
shifts for men only; 19 per cent had them for women only; and 18 per cent had 
multiple shifts for both men and women. 

In general, few establishments in the industries directly related to defense 
used women on more than one shift. Shift schedules for women were posted in 
33 such establishments, constituting approximately 1 per cent of the total number 
of plants manufacturing metals and metal products, machine-shop products, and 
transportation equipment. 

The industries which had the largest proportion of firms with multiple shifts 
for women were the pulp and paper industry, in which approximately one-sixth 
of the establishments used women on shifts; the paper products industry, in 
which about 12 per cent of the establishments had multiple shifts for women; and 
power laundries, in which approximately 9 per cent of the plants had more than 
one shift for women. In addition, many branches of the textile industry had shift 
operations for women on some processes, and multiple shifts were used also by 
some establishments making moulded plastics and by almost 12 per cent of the 
firms making food products. 

The Labor Law provides that women may be employed as early as 6 A.M., 
but only 30.6 per cent of the establishments had any shift which began at this 
hour; 33.1 per cent began their shifts after 6 A.M. but before 8 A.M.; 36.3 per 
cent did not start the women’s shifts until 8 A.M. The Labor Law also provides 
that women over 21 may be employed until 10 o’clock at night, and approximately 
two-thirds of the factories with multiple shifts for women permitted women to 
work until this hour. 

Two thousand and seven, or 4.3 per cent, of the factory establishments in the 
state had shift operations for men, and of these 57 per cent employed men on 
two shifts, 39 per cent on three or more shifts. Another 4 per cent worked at 
night but the number of shifts on their schedules was not reported. 

—The Industrial Bulletin (New York State Department of Labor) 1/42 


Promotion for Subcontracts 


GG OVERNMENT advice on how to get subcontracts has been to go out and hustle 
for them. H. K. Lorentzen, Inc., decided to do this by direct mail. The 
company sent out 500 letters asking for “the name of the man in your company 
who allocates subcontracts on your firm’s prime-contract war production,” and 
pointing out that its normal business is the manufacture of Venetian-blind hard- 
ware and contract work for appliance firms. The letter also offered a 16-page 
brochure on the company’s facilities. 
First two days after mailing, the company received 20 replies. 
-Advertising & Selling 4/42 
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Suruey of Books for Executives 





America Organizes to Win the 
War. Edited by Erling M. Hunt. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1942. 426 pages. $2.00. 


At first glance, this volume edited 
by Erling M. Hunt, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, might ap- 
pear to be merely a high school text 
prepared for use in courses in American 
History, Problems of Democracy, or 
Government. While it is true that it 
has been designed primarily to serve 
as a textbook, a closer inspection of 
its contents reveals that the book may 
also prove to be informative reading 
for the American business executive. 

“America Organizes to Win the War” 
is a well-selected collection of 20 chap- 
ters dealing with the United States and 
the war, all prepared by leading au- 
thorities in the respective fields cov- 
ered. The material is new, and as 
up-to-date as book publication deadline 
requirements permit. The one excep- 
tion to this is a chapter containing 
selected quotations from addresses by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

In these days of copious news 
analyses, predictions and condensations 
prepared by experts and pseudo-ex- 
perts in a wide range of fields, and 
released to the public through news- 
papers, magazines and the radio, there 
might seem to be little incentive for 
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the business man to read a collection 
of 20 articles relating to the war. The 
justification for listing this volume as 
recommended reading is primarily 
twofold: 


First, the subjects covered provide a 
background of information relating to 
the war and its problems which many 
of us lack. The chapter titles indicate 
the nature of the material covered. 
The first three are: What Are the 
Fundamental Issues of the War? (by 
Henry Steele Commager) ; How Did 
the War Begin and Spread Over the 
World? (by Frederick L. Schuman) ; 
and How Does This War Differ from 
Other American Wars? (by Max Ler- 
ner). Later chapters, almost all their 
titles phrased as questions, deal with 
many of the other yital problems re- 
lating to our war effort, including how 
our Army, Navy and Air Force are 
organized to fight; the respective posi- 
tions of industry, labor and the farmer; 
war financing; censorship; health and 
morale maintenance; and _ scientific 
progress for war needs. 


Second, the contributors are recog- 
nized authorities on their subjects. 
Among the other outstanding names 
represented are Byron Price, Paul de 
Kruif, John Chamberlain and Alvin E. 
Dodd. The contributors have pre- 
sented their material objectively and 
as simply as the complex nature of 
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their subjects has permitted. The re- 
sult has not been ten easy lessons in 
how to win the war, but rather a sound 
and instructive presentation of the rea- 
sons for the war and the principles 
involved in our war effort. This mate- 
rial should have its greatest usefulness 
in providing a background for the in- 
terpretation of current war news. 

As the editor states in his preface, 
this book has not been written for 
children and should not be considered 
elementary. While primarily a text 
for high schools, it should prove of 
definite value to the business executive 
who feels the need to have the war 
and its issues clarified. 

Reviewed by Donald K. Beckley, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. 


Distribution Cost Analysis. By 
Donald R. Longman. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1941. 280 
pages. $4.00. 


Rapid reduction in production costs 
over the last 40 years with an almost 
opposite trend in distribution costs has 
spurred demand for a system of dis- 
tribution cost analysis by which busi- 
ness owners, sales executives and 


accountants can accurately estimate 


their own marketing wastes and reduce 
inefficiency to its practical minimum. 

This book was written to satisfy that 
demand. It presents a general pro- 
cedure of cost analysis covering almost 
every phase of the subject—current, 
practical methods; standards for and 
measurements of labor efficiency, plant 
capacity, operating routines, purchas- 
ing power; policies governing products, 
customers, areas of sale, units of sale, 
services offered, types of transactions; 
etc.—and it explains these procedures 
in terms of dollars and illustrates their 
application in many examples. 

Especially enlightening is the au- 
thor’s discussion of the weaknesses of 
present cost accounting methods in 
dealing with this problem, the prac- 
tical uses of cost analysis, and the new 
importance of marketing cost infor- 
mation under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. In concept, in comprehensiveness, 
in its thorough grasp of cost account- 
ing needs in the face of rising prices 
to consumers, this volume may well 
mark the starting point for rapid ad- 
vances in this field. 

The author has taught accounting at 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce and at the University of 
Rochester. He is now Marketing Coun- 
sel for the United States Rubber Co. 





Briefer Book Notes 





THE SPECTER OF SABOTAGE. By Blayney F. Matthews. Lymanhouse, Los Angeles, 
1941. 256 pages. $3.00. An account of the ways in which saboteurs operate and the 
methods which may be used to combat them, with chapters on plant fire and police adminis- 


tration and an appendix containing a suggested employment questionnaire. 


Offers a 


number of useful suggestions, but some readers may find its alarmist tone irritating and 
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some employers may feel that the personnel practices recommended—particularly use of 
the questionnaire—would make for poor employer-employee relationships. 


THE SECURITIES MARKET AND HOW IT WORKS. By Birl E. Shultz, Harper & © 
Brothers, New York, 1942. 433 pages. $5.00. A history of stock exchanges and an © 
explanation of their functions, with a detailed description of the steps required in listing, 9, 
buying and selling securities and an account of the procedure followed in handling various 
types of orders on the floor of the exchange and in the brokerage office. Based on © 
material used in the course of instruction formerly given to registered Stock Exchange 
employees by the New York Stock Exchange Institute. 


LECTURES FOR BANKERS AND BUSINESS EXECUTIVES. Edited by Captain 
William McKee. American Economic and Business Foundation, New Wilmington, Pa., 1940, 
648 pages. $5.00. Thirty-nine lectures delivered in the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, Westminster College, 1936-40 before a group of bankers and 
business executives. Covers broad phases of economics and business policy, with some 
emphasis on topics related to the banking and financial fields. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND ITS COMPOSITION—1919-1938. By Simon Kuznets, — 
assisted by Lillian Epstein and Elizabeth Jenks. National Bureau of Economic Research, | 
New York, 1941. Two volumes. 929 pages plus tabular index. $5.00. Exhaustive study 
of total income in the United States during the 20 years following World War I, coupled 
with estimates by industries and types of income and analyses of long-term changes and 
fluctuations during business cycles. Other points covered are the derivation of the esti- 
mates, their margins of error, the ways in which they differ from other estimates, and the 
reasons why they differ. € 

| 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Lewis L. | 
Lorwin. Random House, New York, 1941. 510 pages. $3.00. Contrasts Nazi ideology 


and plans for the new order with the ideals and possibilities of democracy. The conclusion — 
is an outline for a “world new deal” to follow the defeat of the Axis. s 


- EYE HAZARDS IN INDUSTRY: EXTENT, CAUSE, AND MEANS OF PREVEN-” 
TION. By Louis Resnick. Published for the National Society for the Prevention of — 
Blindness by Columbia University Press, New York, 1941. 321 pages. $3.50. An analysis — 
of occupational dangers to sight with a detailed description of the means which may be — 
used to combat them, from mechanical guards to process revision. Includes chapters on 
first aid, safety education, lighting, and industrial poisons hazardous to the eyes. 


THE DESIGN OF MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES: A STUDY IN APPLIED 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS. By Walter Rautenstrauch.. Pitman Publishing Corporation, — 
New York, 1941. 298 pages. $3.50. Addressed to engineers, this book outlines essential 
principles of cost calculations used in designing and redesigning manufacturing enterprises. 
In two sections, the first of which deals with the business as a whole and the second ~ 
with selected problems such as layout of the industrial plant, determination of the extent 
of manufacturing operations, and selection of machinery. a3 


STATE ANTITRUST LAWS. Prepared by the Marketing Laws Survey (WPA Project). — 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 880 pages. $1.50. Vol-— 
ume I of a series being published by the Marketing Laws Survey, the primary purpose — 
of which is the compilation, review and analysis of the texts of all state laws directly 
affecting the marketing of goods from the point of production to the point of consumption. — 
Gives both the general anti-trust laws and those referring to specific industries, with judicial — 
decisions for each. ‘ 


LABOR POLICY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Z. Clark Dickinson. University — 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1941. 62 pages. 75 cents. After discussion of 
labor policies of 1914-21, of practices followed by countries now at war, and of current — 
trends in American wage and labor policy, this monograph offers some guides for a labor 
policy during the national defense effort. The author believes that sweeping controls reflect | 
an over-simplified view of the matter; he suggests war taxes and loans, new social security 
contributions, and restraint in the advancement of basic wage rates as antidotes to inflation. — 
A bulletin of the Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan. 
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